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Samuel L. Southard and Political Patronage 


BY ESTHER FELT BENTLEY 


HE political events of the past year—the shift in government 
leadership from one party to another with all the announced 
changes in high office and all the less well publicized turnover in 
lesser places—give particular piquancy to certain letters in the 
Samuel L. Southard Papers, letters now 120 years old but still 
breathing urgency as vigorously as they once did. 

When Van Buren was defeated in 1840 and the Whigs were 
returned to power after twelve lean years of wandering in the 
wilderness without manna, there was an eager scramble to oust 
the incumbents from offices great and small and to install loyal 
party members. Southard was then Senator from New Jersey and 
early in the following year President of the Senate, and many 
Jerseymen looked to him anxiously as a dispenser of patronage; 
the volume of letters in his correspondence devoted to application 
for office or to recommendation of a candidate is astonishing. 

To be sure, application for office was not unknown to Southard 
in the earlier years. There was the matter of the Assistant Door- 
keeper of the Senate, a position that became available for appoint- 
ment in 1837. A document in the Southard Papers defines his 
responsibilities, which were very gentlemanly and consisted largely 
of keeping the senators’ desks supplied with writing materials, 
distributing material furnished daily by the printers to both 
houses as well as the more occasional bound documents, and care- 
fully preserving them for absent senators. In these duties he had 
the assistance of a number of messengers “under his control,” and 
one assumes that he was busier supervising the messengers than 
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in carrying about “pens, ink, paper, wafers &c.” There was one 
duty that he could not delegate, nor would he want to: in the 
absence of the Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper (one man), the 
Assistant Doorkeeper assumed his glory: he then announced mes- 
sages from the President of the United States, enforced order in 
the Senate (no mean job in Jackson’s administration), cleared the 
galleries when necessary, and performed various housekeeping 
duties for the “comfort and convenience of the Senators.” 

However, from the insistence of the applicants upon their need 
or their deserts or their mere wish to be in Washington, and from 
the great variety of their backgrounds, histories, and such quali- 
fications as a few of them negligently mention, a small suspicion 
arises that perhaps the Assistant Doorkeeper of the Senate did not 
have to work very hard and just possibly drew a tidy little salary. 
Dr. N. C. Towle is one of my favorite candidates, though I cannot 
decide whether he is being delightfully frank or delightfully naive 
in stating that his reason for wanting the post is that ““Mrs.. Towle, 
who is an artist and desirous as well as myself of making a collec- 
tion of the portraits of the distinguished men of our country, may 
have the advantage of a residence in this city—by which such a 
design will be greatly facilitated.” 

Reading the letters of the many men who offered themselves 
as Assistant Doorkeepers, one comes to the conclusion that the 
coveted post must have gone to the one who most ingeniously and 
persuasively showed that he could gain the most profit from it, that 
he best knew how to exploit the opportunities latent in it, that 
he could make the richest use of the cultural and social fabric 
of Washington. 

Samuel W. Thompson was equally unconcerned to make clear 
his ability to handle the job he sought, but he wasn’t interested in 
cultural and social matters. “Honorable Sir,” he begins, “I Rite 
you A few lines to Informe you that I want you to Super Sead in 
Gitin me Appointed Keeper of the light House and Beacons on 
Sandy hook if you Will Befriend me as mutch as one hoo has 
Stuct to the Party throo the Manority now Wee huv Got in the 
majority Now I want my friends to A Sist me in Gitin that — 
Appointment for me.” 

Thompson’s letter is one of the deluge in 1841 pleading or 
demanding that Southard ‘A Sist” in “Gitin that Appointment.” 
Charles Morris also had his eye on the lighthouse on Sandy Hook. 
He writes with more philosophy than Mr. Thompson and even 
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with some truculence about his own position, but he also believes 
firmly that 


it is nesissary that there should be a change made. And as my 
helth is rather Delicate if you clould conveintly bestow the 
appointment on your humble Servent of having charge of the 
hook and Keeping the lights you would bestow a very great 
faviour.. . . You might Say (that as I have never had the 
pleasure of being personally acquainted with you) that you 
Dont Know me and as I have no reccomendation you may 
think I could but presented my Claims by the recomendations 
of Some other person claims I say as for claims I have none 
I dont pretend to have any claims on any office for what I can 
do I do Volentarily for my own wellfare as well as for my 
fellow citizens. I am well aware of the numerous Petetions & 
applications you have for offices. As I Said before if you 
Cannott give to me I trust you will give it to Some man in 
Monmouth County and with all to Some good Substancul & 
worthy Whig as you are well aware of the hard Tug mon- 
mouth County has had and nobly She has helped restore the 
Broad & Broken Seal of New Jersey. And She has given her 
Bastard Son his deserts withe the rest of the Bastards Sons of 
New Jersey & midnight office makers I wish you to remember 
Monmouth where Ever you can for She Stands as on a pivet. 
It is therefore nesisary that we all Should be Very Carefull as 
to our appointments to make Such as would Cause the least 
Bickerings in our ranks in as much as we have obtained a 
gloryous victory over Locofocoism we aught therefore try to 
keep harmony in our ranks. 


The position at Barnegat Lighthouse was equally sought after. 
Two men, David W. Moore and James Haywood, write to 
Southard about it on February 27, 1841, and like Charles Morris 
they feel that no candidates should be considered who come from 
outside the district 


when competant persons can be found within it espessialy a 
district that has so nobly aquitted its self in the galliant Strug- 
gle for Liberty as the Township of Stafford— 

and further we considder it a bad omen for candidates to 
go out of their District for recommendations as none know 
ther qualifications so well as their own imediate Neighbours. 
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Sir we feel very anctious for our parts and for the cause we 
have so nobly tryumphed in that men of the most Sterling 
integrity be selected to fill all the offices within the gift of 
the President and his cabinet. 

and after taking an impartial view of the qualifications 
and merrits of the applicants we decidedly give the prfferance 
to Jerimiah Spragg of Longbeach in Sd Township 

he being in the first place what pope called the noblest 
work of God an Honest man— 

in the second A strictly temperate man 

in the third an experianced water man and we beleive 
those three qualifications not combined in either one of the 
other applicants. . . . 

the loss he sustained in Cattle by the Brittish last War we 
are personly aquainted with, and is no hoax. 


George Edwards had been before them in requesting the Barne- 
gat Lighthouse for himself, and George Edwards had no time or 
thought for the Whig Party or the place whence lighthouse 
keepers should come; he was wholeheartedly and single-mindedly 
devoted to his own concerns. His letter, dated Barnegat, January 8, 
1841, begins without salutation or preamble, but is well organ- 
ized into three self-contained parts and eloquently written. 


I take this opertunity to inform you of my Situation i am 
at presant aflicted with Rheumatism so that i am most de- 
scoraged of my Life for my Family is Large and all Small and 
dependant on my Labour for Subsistance, my ocupation Has 
been for 28 years Ever Sence i was able to Work for my father 
following the Sea by Cost wise and Know i am not able to 
Suport my family by that meanes no more for i have Lost my 
all by Sea i was one day in busyness and fin health so i thaught 
it all ways would be Day, When i was young and my family 
small I hope these few Lines may find you injoying good 
helth and i hope your honour will please to do what you can 
for me in respect to that i am going to relate to you in my 
weak way of Expresing my self to You. 


George Edwards 


My motave is that by and through your honour if you plese 
to asist me in the apointment of the Barnegat Light House 
that i would Be Thankful for the apointment i am situated 
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so that i think i Could fill the apointment and and [sic] Give 
Satisfaction to Every Coster that should Look for that happy 
Seen which i have Look for a many a Dark night Thare is a 
great many potitions for this same apointment and some of 
the potisheners never saw salt water and their under sind the 
same i am in hopes you will Consider that some man that has 
Look for Light houses before some of them was born and 
the remainder Lying in their beds is as well Calculated for 
the apointment as they with a Sound Recomendation from 
Captains of vesals I do hope and pray to your you will try for 
me if you have not pledged your self for no one Else if you 
will do for me I will Satisfy you as well as any other Can or 
will do. 

I send my needy requests and humble Respects to your 
honour 


George Edwards 


I Can Git as many good Siners to my potition as any man or 
men would wish to See and I want you if you please to Right 
to me Next male day and Send me a potition of your own 
make for i do not no how to Compose the thing and Send 
it in a Letter and Send the amount for Your Trouble and i 
will Send you Satisfaction for your Trouble Dont forgit mee 
if you Please. 


On the back of this letter Southard wrote that he “declined 
22 Jan’ 1841,” but nevertheless Edwards wrote again in February 
enclosing a petition signed by twenty-one men, seven of them 
captains. He also makes more explicit the “Satisfaction for your 
Trouble” that he was prepared to make: 


And if you will will [sic] Shuv ahead for me in this apointment 
for me if i Should Be So Lucky as to gain the apointment 
these Lines may be a witness that i will Give you or what 
Ever Source asisists me By your Righting to me $100.00 
Dollars for Your or their Servicis. 

And if Nothing Can or is done for me Send Your or his 
Bill to me George Edwards at Barnegat and i will satesfy the 
Same there are 5 potitions in this neabourhood for the same 
apointment and only one of them are men of familes i do 
Expect there Aids and asistants are doing a great deal in giting 
the School Scollers and Bush foresters to sign their potitions 
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i wish you to Consider that i am telling you true that my 
Siners are all men of Standing. 


A third letter of February 16 concludes, “do not be in Doubts 
respecting pay for Servecse thank God i have property anough to 
pay that fee.” As far as I can remember, this is the only bribe 
offered to Southard. 

After these passionate and ardently persuasive letters, it is a 
surprise to hear the moderate and reasonable voice of Joseph 
Kaighn, a Quaker of Kaighns Point, New Jersey. He says that a 
friend, J. H. Sloan, has asked Kaighn to recommend him as 
“Charge des affaires to Texas, thee is acquainted with the duties 
appertaining to the office and likewise with Jeremiah. I throw 
the subject before thee, thee will act as thee thinks best.’” He goes 
on to remark that he considers the salary of the surveyor of the 
Port of Camden extraordinarily high and that it should, be reduced 
by half, a comment that becomes remarkable only when we read 
two paragraphs later, just before he closes, that ‘“‘“My Son Charles 
informs me he has lately thought of applying for, or was willing 
to accept of the surveyorship of the port of Camden if there should 
be a new appointment made. All that I think it best for me to say 
to thee is that I believe his character and acquirements competent 
to it, and that he would be thankfull to thee for thy interest to 
procure it for him.” 

Mr. Kaighn, however, is unique among Southard’s correspond- 
ents in his serene assumption that “thee will act as thee thinks 
best.” Particularly among the applicants for postmasterships did 
feeling run high. After Van Buren’s defeat in the election of 1840 
and following “12 dark years of Toryism,” John D. Hager of New 
Brunswick remarked that “Some of our Whig friends are as 
Hungry as Vultures for ‘The Spoils,’ and there was indeed a rush 
and scramble to oust the incumbent in appointive offices and put 
in a loyal Whig. Among the dozens and dozens of letters of applica- 
tion and recommendation it is interesting to see how seldom were 
the qualifications for the business of administering a post office 
mentioned. As Charles Morris had cogently said in his application 
for the Sandy Hook Lighthouse, it was all-important to put in 
“Some good Substancul & worthy Whig” and to be “Very Care- 
full as to our appointments to make Such as would Cause the 
least Bickerings in our ranks.” 

Whiggery was indeed the prime consideration, and it was gen- 
erally felt that the man with the most claims upon the new 
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administration was one who had “devoted himself knight and day 
to effect a change in the late administration.” James Cook of 
Hightstown put the matter clearly: the first qualification for a 
candidate—party loyalty; the first reason for ousting the incum- 
bent—he was not a good Whig. There were two candidates for the 
post office at Hightstown about whom Cook writes: 


... Jonathan E. M’Chesney and Cha‘. C Blauvelt. I am 
much surprised to hear D'. Blauvelt has made application for 
the Office, as he is a stranger in the place, lives intirely out of 
the way where the Post Office should be kept. Beside I think 
he has not the least claim on the Administration party, as he 
has been whisling about, for two or three years, ever since he 
has been in this place, and there was not any body knew what 
he belonged too. Dt. MChesney has been here many years, 
always a consistant undeviating wig, active as any man of the 
party, spending money, and time, and doing every thing in 
his power to promote the cause. Beside he resides in the 
Post Office where it has always been kept. A man much be- 
loved by the People, much more so than his competiter. And 
I think would give the most Satisfaction to the Inhabitants 
of the Place, and the party generally. And beside he is much 
the best man in my humble opinion. I should like to see the 
saddle put on the right horse. 
As to myself I do not care two cents who has the office. 


George Green of Belvidere says that Henry D. Swayze, “a poor 
man but perfectly competant and trust worthy,” had been a “‘firm, 
consistant, & persevering Whig’ and therefore deserved office. 
Isaac Watts Crane of Bridgeton describes a situation that must 
have been very common. “M* Ogden the present incumbent,” he 
wrote to Southard, “‘has had the office upwards of 20 years & altho 
he has made an excellent Post Master, falls under the rule of pro- 
scription, having at the late Presidential election, by more than 
a common ardour, lent his aid to the support of Vanburen & evi- 
dently shewing that his only hopes of being continued in Office 
depended on the election of the little Dutchman.” 

Of the three candidates for the post office at Bridgeton, Crane 
supported Edmund Davis, the hotelkeeper in the town: 


Davis says that his room back of the Front parlour which has 
an outer passage would make an excellent office & that it 
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would not at all interfere with the bar [it is not clear to me 
whether Mr. Crane means that the bar would not interfere 
with the handling of mail or vice versa], that he pays a heavy 
rent, that he has done as much if not more, than either of the 
other Gentlemen, to the advancement of the Harrison Cause— 
that he has always furnished Carriage & horses to accommo- 
date the Harrison speakers & that he is not less than 50 Dol- 
lars out of pocket in his exertions to effect the late glorious 
triumph, that if you will vouchsafe your influence in his 
favour the favour will be duly appreciated. . . . I suppose you 
know that M". Davis’s Daughter lately married Mr’ Elias P. 
Seeley Jun" son to the late Governor Seeley & he has a Son a 
Graduate at Nassau Hall, now reading law with your friend 
L. Q. C. Elmer Esquire. 


Very occasionally reference is made to conduct in office or quali- 
fications for an office, but these remarks are generally thrown in 
for additional weight and are not the main burden of the argu- 
ment. P. B. Shafer, who had been removed from the postmastership 
of Stillwater in favor of a Locofoco, righteously asks to be rein- 
stated and says that he had performed his duties “I bleave with 
intier sadesfaction to the nabourhood generaley.” (There was 
evidently no spelling requirement for postmasters.) William Van 
Deven’s letter of recommendation contains in his argument a nice 
mixture of need, party loyalty, and capacity. He first speaks of his 
nephew, William R. Longstreet, who had emigrated to Milwaukee 
seven or eight years before and for a time did well in the 
‘“Mercatile Business,” 


but as many Others did he entered in Speculating and the 
times changd and he failed, and I presume is now in Imbarised 
Situation. he has his mother and two Sisters to Support, beside 
his own famely which consist of a wife and three small chil- 
dren. he is an Excelent pensman and good Clerk and Business 
doing Man if he had means, he Informs me that he anticipates 
a change in the Post Office in Millwaukey, and desires your 
Influence in his favour in geting the Appointment. 


Secondly he writes about his son, John B. Van Deven, 


who has been a Soldier in the Political army for Several 
Campans, and has as far as his abilities was capable of Serveing 
has had Some hard Strugels, and faught Some hard Battles, 
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and has at last helped to atcheve a most triumphant Victory 
over the Inemy of our once more Happy Land, and thinks he 
is Intiteled to Some of the Spoils, turn over [i. e., continued 
on the back] 

Now my Dear Sir, I will breifly Stat to you that my Son 
John is Honest temperate and Industrious, and has Strove 
hard to Obtain an honest liveing. but he is poor, and has a 
Wife and Six children to Support, he has a good Inglish 
Education is also a good clerk. Reddy in doing business, if 
you cold get Some place for him he wold Ever Pray for you, 
and would feel Ever greatfull. I hope he May not be disap- 
pointed. 


Mr. Van Deven writes with more tact than most of Southard’s 
place-seeking correspondents; he concludes: 


My Good Freind, I have no doubt but you are Over Bur- 
dened with favours of this kind, but we must be helping each 
other while in this world. I thus address you with much 
Reluctance, but the Scripture Say ask and it will be given 
you. Pleas grant my Request— 


one of your Old Freind &c 
Ww. V". Deven 


One of the most vigorous letters was written by a man named 
Joseph Sharp, who writes such a firm hand and follows the lines of 
the folded foolscap paper so well that in spite of the peculiarities 
of spelling—spelling after all had not been mastered by many of 
Southard’s correspondents—it is a surprise to read the apology 
in the postscript: “Sir you will Exus the Rigting of An Old Man 
of 81 years of Age as Cant Hardly Se what I have wrote.” The 
- letter contains so much interesting material that I will quote most 
of it, adding punctuation, of which it is almost wholly innocent. 


Dr Sir I mak bold to wrigt you Respetting the post office 
at Decker Town. the present postmaster Samuel Whitekr 
obtained the Offis in a Manner I Call mean in the lowest 
Extream, had Just moved Into Deckertown. before his ap- 
pointment he was at the Saim time postmaster at Unionvill, 
Orange County, State of New york and Continued Such for 
three Months or thereabouts after his Appointment At 
Deckertown. When at Union Vill he acted with and prfest [?] 
to be a Whig. on his Comeng to Deckertown he then prom- 
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ised on his Receving the Appointment to Support the Loco- 
foco party, Which he Has fulfilled to the Chalk. he Voted An 
Open ticket at our Last Election. M'. Horas Vibber had been 
formerly a postmaster at Deckertown Untill he Moved to the 
Citi of New York when Mr Fletcher was apointed. when he, 
Fletcher, moved, Gran Courforr Was Appointed, Who Was 
Removed on accompt of his polatuks to Mak Room for Said 
Whitekr. When It was discovered that Corfor Was to be 
Remove, Horas Vibber, who had then movd back to Deckr- 
town, Mad application for the Offic to thos that Oficiatid. 
they Said that he Should have It if he woul[d] Come Over to 
there Side, who Replid that all the postofices in the States 
Could not purchas him nor Caus him to Change His prin- 
cipals. the postoffice has been Shamefully Conducted, it has 
Bean Changed from had to had [sic]. I have frquntly Called 
for My Papers When I have bean told there Was None, then 
a few owers Some time I found them In the hand of the pople 
in the Village; at other Times I was Dircted to Sarch for them 
Myself and found them in Old boxs amongst a parsel of Loos 
paper; at other time Time [sic] I have had other paples paper 
Given to Me which [I] Returd befor I Left the Town... . 
the Ofice is Kept in a Back Room in the Store of Jonathan & 
John Whiteker, when the Male arives and at other Tims I 
have Seen the people A Rumjin of the papers without Con- 
trole which A Common thing. 

A Store hous is In My Oponion an Improper Plais to Keep 
the Male. the Mail arives from the Wes throw Deckertown 
to Newyork and Back ivry other Day or I May Say Daley. It 
arives on Its Way from Avago at four a Clock in the Morning 
Wher the passnger Breakfast at the hous of M". Vibbert Who 
Keeps the Stand where they put Up and Chane there teams, 
when they have to Goe to the Store and to wak the postmaster 
up who live some Rods from Where the postoffice is kept in 
Said Store, M' Vibber has Ben postmaster at the following 
Plaises to wit at Vernon. at hamburg and At Deckertown and 
to Kowledge Gave General Satisfacton. 

therefor I solicite Your Interes In Assisting him in Geting 
him the said Horace Vibbert appointed postmaster at Deker- 
town as the Grate Wistern Mail Stops At his hous above 
Stated, a thing I am satisfied that Will Give Genneral Satis- 
faction to All partis the Whitekers Excepted. 
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The final sentence in Mr. Sharp’s postscript is most amusing. 
“I forgot to Mention to You,” he says, “that M'. Horace Vibbert 
Is My Sone In Law.” Was he compelled to make this ingenuous 
statement by honesty or by the feeling that he was playing a trump 
card? Was he a wily old fox or a forgetful old man? 

Most of the letters that poured in to Southard were entirely 
committed to the principle of party reward for services rendered 
to the party, and aggressively eager to get a plum for members of 
their families, for friends, or for themselves. So universal was the 
recognition of the merits of political appointment that a man 
like Eli F. Cooley, Clerk of the Trustees of the College of New 
Jersey, who held himself above the tempest and “refused to sign 
all papers of a Political character or those any way connected with 
Politics,” felt that he had to make clear to Southard why he had 
not signed the petition of a Mr. Burroughs, who “thinks that he 
has claims to the Office sought, on account of his father’s services 
during the A. Revolution.” Mr. Cooley does not support this 
claim, but, says he temperately, “I know not but that M* B. would 
be as suitable person, as any other of our Citizens.” 

A father who had fought in the Revolution was almost as 
powerful an argument as consistent Whiggery, and next came 
need. Reverses in fortune, motherless children, aged parents to 
support—these are brought forward with great regularity. Na- 
thaniel G. Mattison of Flemington, “‘a true Whig, and of the Old 
School of Democracy,” not only has the motherless children and 
an old mother, but “did exibit the Farmer of North Bend, in full 
view in a butifull Transparency (in which I sent to Trenton for) 
before that long old Tavern House, that I then Occupied.” 

David Ball in his printed petition to the New Jersey senators and 
congressmen for the office of Marshal of New Jersey touches upon 
all the standard arguments: Revolutionary war service (once re- 
moved), financial need, and virtue, but he has grasped only half 
the principle of one rhetorical device and leaves the reader, though 
in no doubt as to what he means, as uneasy as he would be after 
hearing one shoe dropped. 


To the Members of the Senate, and House of Representatives 
of the United States, from the State of New Jersey: 


Gentlemen, 


Having petitioned the President for the Office of Marshal 
for the District of New Jersey, you will not, I trust, deem it 
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improper in me to lay before you some of the reasons by 
which I was influenced in applying for the appointment: It 
was not on the consideration that for thirty years I have 
braved the storm in my humble sphere, sparing neither time 
nor money in supporting those principles for which my 
Revolutionary Sire fought, bled, and died: that was nought 
but duty. Nor do I believe a plea of poverty valid; if I did, 
I could present you with documents showing losses within the 
last three years of Eighteen Thousand Dollars; but I do rely 
upon the fact, (if you should be satisfied, upon the all impor- 
tant question, “is he capable, and honest?”’) that for Twenty- 
five years past, I have served the State of New Jersey, and the 
United States in the capacity of Police Officer, and during 
this long and arduous service, I have not solicited any Office 
as many persons for violating the Laws of this State and the 
United States, as any Thirty Officers throughout the State, 
and that without fee or reward from this State or the United 
States, except the small fees for commitments. 

And another consideration to my mind was, that during 
this long and arduous service, I have not solicited any Office 
from the State, or National Governments. If you can there- 
fore consistently with your views of Justice, favor my applica- 
tion, it would be most thankfully received, by 


Your obedient servant, 
David Ball, 
April ist 1841 Newark, N.]. 


Samuel C. Cook of New Brunswick can supply only a widowed 
mother—no ailing wife, no motherless children—but he had per- 
haps more powerful arguments than the display of ‘a butifull 
Transparency” to support his application for a postmastership; 
Jacob Edmonds lists some of them. 


Mr’. Cook is one of the most vigilant and influential men of 
our party and I think he has done much to bring about a 
change of Government, he is a citizen of our place, I have 
known him from his boyhood and if he is appointed to the 
office, it will be very gratifying to a large majority of our citi- 
zens, there was a call made for a public meeting in this city 
signed by about one hundred of our most respectable citizens 
the meeting was a large one and they almost unanimously 
requested that M'. Cook should be our postmaster. 
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But Cook’s own letter gives such a clear picture of the situation 
at New Brunswick, speaks so interestingly of Southard, and withal 
concludes with such a splendid burst of rhetoric, that it must be 


quoted in full. 


New Brunswick 6 March 1841 
To the Hon S L Southard 


D Sir Alto a Strange to you personally I hope you will not 
object to one who Claimes himself a Jerseyman to address 
you as I do it without consultation with any of my friends. 
I am a candidate for the Post Office in this City and shall 
forward to the Post Master General next week my petition 
for that office and it will be signed by a majority of the Whig 
Voters of this City & Vacinity. It is said here by some that 
the Matter is all arainged and that you have pledged your 
influence to M'. Snowdon who is the Brother in law of the 
Messrs Randolph in reply to this assertion of the friends of 
Mr. S. I have said that it could not be as in all your official 
life you have proved yourself to be a Democrat of the old 
Scholl and therefore you would be governed by the will of 
the people in your selection of men whom you would rec- 
omend or support for office. I will state to you my course in 
this Matter A few days after the Election of Gen Harrison 
was known here M*. Snowdon Called on me saying that he 
had heard I was a Candidate for the P. O. I replyed in the 
affirmative and remarked to Mr". S. that we had Just gone 
through a very exciting an Election and begged him that we 
should not get up another now for the offices but as far as 
him & Myself was concerned that we might refer it to our 
mutual Friends the leaders of the Party or to a public meeting 
of the Party both of which proposition he rejected the excite- 
ment continued & rather increased by Mr. S. Petition being 
put in Circulation in different parts of the City. I then Called 
on Judge Booraem our County Clerk who thaught I could do 
nothing else to prevent a Number of Candidates from offering 
themselv[es] and increasing the dificulty but to Call a public 
Meeting which mode was suggested to a number of friends of 
the various candidates which at this time amounted to about 
six the call was made out and signed by friends of all the 
Candidates. M'. S. Friends declined attending the meeting 
the result of that meeting satisfyed I believe all the candidates 
that I was the choice of the whigs of this City for P M I will 
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now say one word about myself and Family and ask from you 
as one of the representative of N Jersey Your assistance in this 
matter so far as you may act for me in this you will receive 
the Gratitude of one who needs your assistance. I am the 
Grand Son of Capt Guain M°*Coy of Baskenridge. I have a 
widowed Mother depending on me for Support that Mother 
was born and braught up in the: same place with Yourself 
was one who went to the same scholl one who was intimate 
with and your playmate in the days of your Childhood one 
whose Farther as you know faught for the liberties that we 
now enjoy that Mother is poor in health and poor so far as 
this worlds goods are concerned that Mother now asks one 
of her playmates in Childhood to assist her in her declining 


days. Your Obt Serv‘ 
S. C. Cook 


Was Southard’s heart moved by the thought of Captain McCoy’s 
daughter, his playmate in the days of happy childhood at Basking- 
ridge? Did he even remember her? Even if he did, I rather think 
that the hundred names signed to the petition for a meeting to 
support Mr. Cook’s candidacy would have had greater weight 
with him than a sentimental recollection. The ways of man are 
capricious, to be sure, and his reasons for a given decision often 
cloudy even to himself, but in 1841, with thousands of office- 
hungry Whigs clamoring for satisfaction, it is at least likely that 
Southard gave his support to the man whose appointment would 
create around him the largest possible island of Whig contentment. 

What the other considerations were that influenced him we get 
a little glimpse of from a few pages of brief notes, headed respec- 
tively “Memo: of cases, designed for a conversation with Mr’. 
Curtis,” “Short memo: of Cases, in which Mr’. Southard feels some 
interest, & to which he asks the attention of M". Curtis, before an 
adverse decision may be made,” and “Appointments desired by 
me,” which give us some clue to his attitude. 

On the subject of service in the war for iidianiaiienre. as a 
qualification: “John De Camp—lInspector of Metals. A revolu- 
tionary man—a friend of my father. He is old. If too old I have 
nothing to say. I am informed that he has been—thus far— 
honest, skilful, faithful. Why not spare him?” 

On need: Southard lists three applicants for the lighthouse 
at the “Highlands of Neversink”; of one he concludes, “If he has 
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the skill, he is most worthy”; of another that the Whigs do not 
much favor him; and of the third, ‘For him I have most sympathy. 
His father Jos. Doty, was, for some years, Keeper there—faithful 
& worthy. He was dismissed to make room for the late Keeper—& 
solely on account of his political opinions. He has left a family, 
widow & children, which the applicant has to support. He is an 
intelligent & excellent young man, but whether he has the skill, 
I cannot, at this time, answer.” 

On Whig loyalty: “Is competent & has good wishes of the Whigs 
of Warren, Morris &c &c. Against every member of his family, he 
has been true.” “Good Whig & worthy of place in Cus. House.” 
“In all respects worthy, & his appt. would be great kindness to 
some of the best & most influential people of our State.” “He is, 
as I believe, an honest man—a competent—& a Whig. Save him.” 

It is notable, I think, that Southard always mentions the compe- 
tence of the applicant as well as his loyalty to the party. The 
clearest expression of his feeling is to be found in a little scrap of 
paper, twice folded and written in pencil, a note made at a con- 
ference, perhaps, and tucked into an envelope of notes on cases. 
It says: “Republican Gratitude. Its best exhibition is in doing jus- 
tice—not in bestowing office without reference to qualifications.” 
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The Illustrations in the Griininger Edition 


of the Stultifera Navis, 1497 
BY CARL BELZ ‘59 


— the cultural turmoil of late medieval Germany, and on 
the eve of the Protestant Reformation, Sebastian Brant com- 
pleted his most famous literary achievement, Das Narrenschiff, or, 
The Ship of Fools. This book, a subtle, yet piercing, satire of the 
old moral and social order, is prophetic of the sixteenth-century 
German humanism; as Otto Benesch writes, “The Ship of Fools 
cruises through all latitudes of human society, and illuminates 
many dark corners of clerical and secular life. The hypocritic monk 
receives his due as well as the young fool who for money’s sake 
marries an old woman.” Franz Schultz, in his 1913 facsimile edi- 
tion of Brant’s Narrenschiff, refers to the book as the “secular 
Bible which nourished an entire age.”* The numerous editions of 
the Narrenschiff—six during Brant’s lifetime, and enough since 
to make an average of one edition every six years for a period of 
more than 450 years*—testify to Schultz’s evaluation. The original 
edition, published in Basel in 1494 by Bergmann von Olpe, con- 
tains 115 woodcuts, only nine of which occur twice. That the 
copious illustrations played a major role in the book’s popularity 
cannot be doubted. And the attribution of about one third of 
these to the young Diirer heightens the interest in Brant’s famous 
work.‘ 

Of the many editions and translations of the Narrenschiff, the 
most important is the Latin version, Stultifera Navis, which ap- 
peared in Basel in 1497. The translator, Jacob Locher, collaborated 
with Brant himself on this edition which is, as Zeydel points out, 

1Otto Benesch, The Art of the Renaissance in Northern Europe, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1945, Pp. 15. 

2 Originally in Franz Schultz, ed., Das Narrenschiff, Strasbourg, 1913; a translation 
appears in Edwin H. Zeydel, tr. and ed., The Ship of Fools, New York, 1944, p. 24. 

3 Zeydel, loc.cit.; in his introduction Zeydel discusses the various editions, transla- 
tions, and adaptations of the Narrenschiff, pp. 21-31. 

4 For a discussion of the woodcut problem, see Erwin Panofsky, Albrecht Diirer, 
Princeton, 1945, II, 53-54; also, Willy Kurth, ed., The Complete Woodcuts of 
Albrecht Diirer, New York [1946], pp. 14-15; and Friedrich Winkler, Diirer und die 


Illustrationen zum Narrenschiff, Berlin, 1951, with a complete review of the literature 
to that date. 
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not so much a translation as a free adaptation of the Narrenschiff.* 
It is the Locher version which served as the basis for nearly all the 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century reprints and translations. Among 
the reprints of the Stultifera Navis is one published in June, 1497, 
in Strasbourg by the city’s leading printer, Johann Griininger. 
Princeton University possesses two copies of this edition, one in 
the Marquand Library and the second in the Grenville Kane Col- 
lection.® It is this Strasbourg edition which forms the basis of the 
present study. 

Already in 1494 Griininger had published one of the several 
unauthorized editions of the Narrenschiff which appeared through- 
out South Germany. This edition, which was arbitrarily altered 
and expanded,’ and was called Das neue Narrenschiff, contains 122 
illustrations, almost half of which are repetitions. Kristeller states 
that these woodcuts are copies of the original Basel illustrations of 
1494.° Griininger’s 1497 edition is again richly illustrated, this 
time with 117 pictures, thirty-nine of which are repetitions. A 
comparison of the woodcuts in Griininger’s 1494 Das neue Narren- 
schiff with those in the 1497 Stultifera Navis shows that about 
twenty new cuts were made for the latter edition.® 

Along with the evidence of comparison, the woodcuts in Grii- 
ninger’s 1497 edition also speak for themselves. Some of the 
illustrations are partly illegible, suggesting that the blocks had 
undergone many printings. The cutting of these older blocks is 
also less uniform than it is in the newer blocks. An example is 
the woodcut introducing Chapter 38, ‘“‘He Who Judges Others,” 
folio 32". This illustration recurs twice, and in each case the cut 
shows considerable wear and many broken lines. An interesting 
example of the new woodcuts occurs on folio 60° of the Strasbourg 
edition. This illustration—showing a woman and two men seated 
before a tent—not only reveals clearer and cleaner linear values 
than the woodcut for Chapter 38—that is, regarding reproduction 
quality alone—but also possesses a greater precision and sureness 

5 Zeydel, op.cit., p. 26. 

6A copy of the 1497 Basel edition of the Stultifera Navis is also in the Kane 
Collection. The Princeton Library has as well the following other early editions of 
the book: Stultifera Navis, Lyons, 1498; Navis stultifera, Basel, 1507; The Shyp of 
Folys, London, 1509; Stultifera Navis, London, 1570; and La Grand Nef des Fols, 
Lyons, 1579. 

7 Zeydel, op.cit., p. 22. 

8 Paul Kristeller, Die Strassburger Biicher-Illustration, Leipzig, 1888, pp. 27-28. 


9 Albert Schramm, Der Bilderschmuck der Friihdrucke, Vol. XX, Leipzig, 1937, 
reproduces the original woodcuts, Figs. 168-239. 
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of handling. In design and cutting the block shows a uniformity 
and sophistication of treatment—most obvious in the various 
undulating curves—which give further evidence of its later date. 

The 1497 Strasbourg edition is thus unique in exhibiting both 
the 1494 and the 1497 woodcut styles of Griininger’s shop. The 
woodcuts of this text are important for a combination of reasons: 
first, the majority, dating from 1494, forms the basis of Griininger’s 
first major illustrated secular text; secondly, they describe the 
conception of a new style, and two phases of its progression, which 
develops in Griininger’s shop and culminates in one of his most 
important publications, the 1502 Vergil.’° 

Whether these illustrations actually define a new style in the 
Griininger shop is perhaps problematical. Kristeller’ and Muther™ 
both mention that they are copies after the cuts in the original 
Basel edition, but they emphasize the 1496 Terence as Griininger’s 
first major illustrated publication. However, the style beginning 
in 1494 should rightfully be described as “new” on two accounts. 
First, it has little in common with the woodcut style of Griininger’s 
1485 German Bible;** also, in the nine-year period between the 
publication of the German Bible and Das neue Narrenschiff none 
of Griininger’s books contains more than a handful of illustrations. 
The year 1494 thus marks the commencement of the publication 
by the Griininger press of a series of richly illustrated books. 
Furthermore, an examination of the 1497 Stultifera Navis—accept- 
ing the illustrations primarily as examples of the 1494 woodcut 
manner in Griininger’s shop—reveals that the illustrations deserve 
consideration as more than simple copies. In pictorial style and 
composition, in places even in iconography, they differ noticeably 
from the original Basel woodcuts. 

The less apparent differences between Griininger’s woodcuts and 
those in the original edition of the Narrenschiff occur with respect 
to iconographic elements. Because the Narrenschiff was intended 
for a popular audience, Brant did not have the illustrations imbued 
with a difficult iconographic system. The text, which is filled with 

10 For a recent article on this book, see Theodore K. Rabb, “Sebastian Brant and 
the First Illustrated Edition of Vergil,” The Princeton University Library Chronicle, 
XXI, No. 4 (Summer, 1960), 187-[199]. ; 

11 Kristeller, loc.cit., feels they are artistically inferior to the original cuts. 


12 Richard Muther, Die Deutsche Biicherillustration der Gothik und Friihrenais- 
sance, Munich, 1884, p. 74. 


18 Schramm, op.cit., reproduces the German Bible woodcuts, Figs. 4-112. 
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both classical and Biblical references‘*—many of which would have 
escaped the layman reader—is usually sufficient to explain the 
woodcut. An apparently enigmatic scene such as the woodcut for 
the chapter devoted to love (Fig. 1) is actually relatively simple.** 


The introductory verse explains the majority of this strange group’ 


of figures: 
My rope pulls many fools about, 
Ape, cuckold, ass, and silly lout, 
Whom I seduce, deceive, and flout.** 


The narrator is, of course, Dame Venus. She is accompanied by 
the blindfolded cupid: blind, because “love-sick swains can never 
see’’; he is a child, because “lovers act like children too”; and he is 
naked, because “love can’t be hid and tucked away.” The presence 
of the death skeleton behind Venus is not directly explained by 
the text, though it is implied through several rather morbid refer- 
ences to the sins and deaths resulting from love’s influence. Dido 
and Medea are among the examples. 

More difficult to explain are Venus’ wings, attributes with which 
the goddess very rarely appears. A winged Venus would carry a 
celestial connotation, one which is alien to the actual text. The 
poem concentrates on the sins and dangers of love, and even con- 
cludes that “‘wisdom’s treasure rich and pure cannot be mingled 
with amour.” A celestial, or divine love, as opposed to a physical or 
profane love,’’ is seemingly out of context with the body of the 
poem, and would logically refer only to the individual's relation- 
ship and love of God. A hint of this type of love is subtly present 
in the last four lines of the poem: 


A lover’s oft so blind indeed, 
He thinks no one his loves will heed. 


14For a study of some of these references, see Zeydel, op.cit., pp. 367-391; and 
Eli Sobel, “Sebastian Brant, Ovid, and Classical Allusions in the ‘Narrenschiff,’” 
University of California Publications in Modern Philology, XXXVI, No. 12 (1952), 
429-440. 

15 For an English translation one may refer to Zeydel, who bases his work on the 
Schultz facsimile of the original. For the purposes of an iconographic study this 
would be a logical approach, for the woodcuts were specifically designed for the 
original Basel edition. In both the 1494 Narrenschiff and the 1502 Vergil, Brant 
states that he executed the woodcuts, though Kristeller explains that this probably 
meant that he planned them, claiming execution only through “poetic license.” 

16 For the entire poem, see Zeydel, op.cit., pp. 88-91. 

17 A splendid discussion of sacred and profane love may be found in Erwin 
Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, New York, 1939, Chapter V, “The Neoplatonic 
Movement in Florence and North Italy,” pp. 129-169. 
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Such folly I can but deride, 
This dunce cap’s pasted to his hide. 


If the “one” who would heed the individual’s loves is meant to 
imply God, the negative reference might explain the apparent dual 
nature of the Narrenschiff Venus. 

An iconographic comparison of the Griininger woodcuts with 
those in the origina! edition shows that the Strasbourg printer was 
interested in the illustrations primarily for their visual appeal. 
With far fewer woodcuts than the number of chapters demanded, 
Griininger was content with a.less discriminating relationship be- 
tween text and illustration than Brant achieved in the Basel publi- 
cation. However, the woodcuts are by no means only randomly 
placed in the text. Where a proper copy was not available Grii- 
ninger used the most appropriate substitute. Chapter 26, for ex- 
ample, is entitled “Of Useless Wishing,” and should show a fool 
with ass’s ears kneeling in a field of reeds (Schultz, p. 66).'* 
Without a copy of this particular block, Griininger instead em- 
ployed one which was made after the woodcut for a later chapter, 
and shows a fool imploring God, who showers him with toads and 
insects (fol. 30’). Since Chapter 26 urges the reader to live sensibly, 
and pray for sound mind and body, free from the fear of death, 
the illustration with its death and pestilence images—toads and 
insects—is not entirely out of order. 

Where iconographic differences do exist between the original 
and Griininger’s edition, they usually show a deficiency in the 
Strasbourg woodcuts. In only a few minor instances do the Grii- 
ninger illustrations improve on the original iconography. Chapter 
1, “Of Useless Books,” shows a fool dusting his tomes. The wood- 
cut in the Strasbourg edition (fol. 9‘) portrays several large flies 
on the books. These insects mark an improvement over the orig- 
inal cut where they do not appear (Schultz, p. 8). The text reads: 


I cherish books of various ages 
And keep the flies from off the pages. 


Other examples, however, give less credit to the Griininger 
illustrators. Chapter 18, ‘““Of Serving Two Masters,” should depict 
a hunter with his dog indecisively poised between two hares 
(Schultz, p. 48). The poem explains this situation: 


18 The poem reads: “Tis good his hair he did conceal / Lest donkey’s ears he 
should reveal / Which sprouted there among the reeds.” 
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2. Of Chiding and Erring Oneself 
Stultifera Navis, Strasbourg, 1497, fol. 26¥ 


1. Of Amours 
bite. Stultifera Navis, Strasbourg, 1497, fol. 18¥ “ie 
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8. Of not Following Good Advice 
Das Narrenschiff, Basel, 1494 (Schultz, p. 24) 
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4. Of not Following Good Advice 
Stultifera Navis, Strasbourg, 1497, fol. 15° 
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5. Of Oppressed Fools 
Stultifera Navis, Strasbourg, 1497, fol. 69r 


6. Of Adultery 
Stultifera Navis, Strasbourg, 1497, fol. 374 
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8. Title-page 
Vergil, Opera, Strasbourg, 1502 
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“Figura Principalis” 


Terence, Comoediae, Strasbourg, 1496, fol. 116¥ 


The hunter who with single hound 
Would catch two hares as off they bound 
Will very often lose them both 

And may return annoyed and wroth. 


The Griininger woodcut (fol. 24°), with only one hare, completely 
misses the point of the parable. The following chapter, “Of Idle 
Talk,” reveals another mistake in the Strasbourg edition. The 
idle screeching bird is properly the woodpecker (Schultz, p. 50), 
which it is not in the Strasbourg illustration (fol. 25"). The text 
specifies the type: “‘woodpeckers’ screech betrays their young.” 
These inconsistencies in the Griininger woodcuts mark the major 
iconographic changes from the original illustrations. It remains 
for us to consider the 1494-1497 woodcut style, the most important 
difference between the Strasbourg and Basel illustrations. 

That the Griininger woodcuts—those dating from 1494 as well 
as the 1497 ones—are taken from the original Basel illustrations 
cannot be questioned. The figure attitudes are similar, icono- 
graphic elements are usually identical, and the compositions are 
nearly always reversed. Figures and details, such as still-life objects, 
which are iconographically nonfunctional receive a loose transla- 
tion and are generally simplified or even eliminated in the Stras- 
bourg pictures. Furthermore, the size of the figure in relation to 
the block is altered so that the figures fill almost the entire com- 
position; and the blocks themselves are horizontally oriented 
whereas the original ones have greater height than width. Some 
additional changes occur in the treatment of backgrounds. The 
original woodcut for Chapter 8 (Fig. 3)—one which is almost 
unanimously attributed to Diirer—shows a rich, deep background 
with an extremely complex system of trees and clouds. Griininger’s 
designer resolves this into a church and a single decorative tree 
(Fig. 4). The visual evidence indicates that the Strasbourg illus- 
trators may have made cursory drawings of the original woodcuts, 
recording what they thought were the most important elements, 
but relying on their personal merits to complete the nonessential 
details. This assumption would account for the closeness of the 
figure attitudes, as well as the more personal treatment of interior 
and landscape backgrounds and the loose adaptation of minor 
details. The result is a very particular style, one which tells essen- 
tially the same story as the original illustrations, but uses an en- 
tirely different vocabulary. It is a style which is less concerned 
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with the struggle for realism—present in the more competent of 
the Basel designs—than with the decorative qualities of the line. 
Landscape, for example, is almost completely stylized into streams 
of parallel strokes which somersault about the surface but do not 
provide a convincing experience of depth (Fig. 2). The figures 
seem to move on this backdrop, but never really in it. 

The “new style” as we have called it, which makes its first major 
appearance in the 1494 Griininger Narrenschiff, has much in 
common with that of the 1496 Terence. This publication contains 
745 woodcuts, 660 of which are repetitions.’® The page of “‘figura 
principalis” offers an interesting comparison (Fig. 7). As in the 
earlier illustrations in the 1497 Stultifera Navis, the designer pre- 
fers a stylized landscape with streams of parallel lines. Now, 
however, the lines are more consistent, and are continuous instead 
of short and broken. This landscape technique bears a remarkable 
resemblance to that of the later Stultifera Navis woodcuts, that is, 
those made in 1497. Folio 69° is an excellent case in point (Fig. 5). 
The representation of the hills by continuous parallel lines, the dis- 
tant hamlet, tucked into these folds of hills, and the stylization of 
the forest by means of staggered vertical clumps, is almost identical 
to the Terence woodcut. The rampart-like gables and the half- 
timber houses of this Terence cut are also similar to domestic struc- 
tures which occur in the Stultifera Navis illustrations (fol. 78"). 
These were common architectural motifs which could be seen 
throughout the city.*° Finally, the figure designated as “Nausis- 
trata” in the Terence woodcut is not unlike the upper part of the 
woman in the Stultifera Navis illustration (fol. 37°), one of the 
1494 blocks (Fig. 6). The face and hands, and especially the head- 
dress, deserve notice because of their close similarity to the Ter- 
ence figure. 

The points of contact between the 1494-1497 Stultifera Navis 
woodcuts and those of the 1496 Terence adumbrate the style of 
the 1502 Vergil, Griininger’s largest enterprise to that date.” As 
one would expect, the style of the Vergil is far advanced over the 
earlier manner. The figures coordinate with a landscape which 
properly recedes into space, and the problem of light and shade 
is more adequately treated. But salient elements of the earlier style 
are not entirely forsaken. The rolling landscape technique with its 
curving parallel strokes is still present, though the manner is here 


19 Kristeller, op.cit., p. 29. 
20 Wenzel Hollar, Strassburger Ansichten, Frankfurt, 1931, Fig. 3. 
21 Rabb, op.cit., p. 189. 
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manipulated to present more convincing plastic qualities and 
spatial recession (Fig. 8). The trend toward realism and technical 
facility are the distinguishing features of the 1502 woodcuts, 
though several purely decorative elements are maintained. The 
stylized trees in certain Vergil woodcuts are almost identical with 
examples in the Stultifera Navis illustrations (Fig. 4). 

Though it is clear that more than one hand is at work in each 
of these series,** there appears to be a continuous stylistic trend 
among them. It is a development which might even suggest the 
continual presence of one shopmaster who managed the produc- 
tion of Griininger’s woodcuts. And the early woodcuts of the Stul- 
tifera Navis, while eclipsed by later technical and realistic develop- 
ments, possess a naive charm and decorative quality which place 
them at the beginning of this trend—not in the category of mere 
copies—and in a stylistic class of their own.* 

22 Kristeller, op.cit., pp. 32-37, finds three different trends in the 1502 Vergil, but 
does not treat the problem for the Stultifera Navis woodcuts. 


* This paper was written for a course on Northern Renaissance painting and 
sculpture conducted by Professor Robert A. Koch. 
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Library Notes @ 
Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


“THE PORTRAIT OF JOHN MILTON AT PRINCETON” 


The Portrait of John Milton at Princeton, and Its Place in 
Milton Iconography, by John Rupert Martin, Professor of Art and 
Archaeology at Princeton University and a member of the Council 
of the Friends of the Princeton Library, was published by the 
Library in December, 1961, as the ninth in the series of occasional 
publications sponsored by the Friends. This study concerns the 
so-called Baker or Bayfordbury portrait of John Milton, recently 
presented to the Princeton University Library by William H. 
Scheide ’36, another member of the Council. The appealing pastel, 
traditionally attributed to William Faithorne, shows the author 
of Areopagitica and Paradise Lost, serene though sightless, as he 
appeared to his contemporaries a few years before his death. The 
importance of this particular portrait of Milton was early recog- 
nized by such eighteenth-century connoisseurs as George Vertue, 
Jonathan Richardson, Sr., Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Thomas 
Hollis. When Vertue, in 1721, showed it to Milton’s daughter, 
Mrs. Deborah Clarke, she is reported to have exclaimed, ‘“That is 
the portrait of my father! How came you by it?” 

Professor Martin traces the curious history of the picture and 
conclusively establishes its significance as the archetype of a long 
sequence of likenesses of Milton, including other drawings, paint- 
ings, and no fewer than fifty engravings. With its skilful mar- 
shaling of both historical and visual evidence, the book provides 
a fascinating detective story for the general reader, as well as an 
indispensable work of reference for Milton scholars and art his- 
torians. Although the author’s narrative is centered around a 
single portrait, it of necessity touches upon Milton portraiture in 
general, and thus emphasizes anew the revered place that the great 
seventeenth-century poet and thinker has long held in the imagi- 
nation of his spiritual descendants in England, America, and 
throughout the world. 
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The Princeton portrait of John Milton 
Presented by William H. Scheide ’36 
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The book includes a full-size color plate of the Princeton por- 
trait (1054 by 81% inches), in addition to twenty-four black-and- 
white reproductions of related drawings, paintings, and engrav- 
ings, drawn from such other sources as the British Museum, the 
Henry E. Huntington Library, the Pierpont Morgan Library, and 


the New York Public Library. The author and members of the 


Library staff worked closely with the Princeton University Press 
and the Meriden Gravure Company in planning the book. It was 
set directly on photographic film by Fotosetter in fourteen point 
Garamond type and was printed by offset lithography on ivory 
Lee paper. Thanks to the flexibility of this process, it was possible 
to preserve the close interrelationship of text and illustrations, 
thus enabling the reader to follow the author’s argument step by 
step without being obliged to thumb continually backward and 
forward through the volume. The cloth binding, with design 
stamped in gold, is appropriate to the high quality of text and 
printing and to the generous format of ine book. The Portrait of 
John Milton at Princeton is for sale to the public for $7.50. Copies 
are available to members of the Friends only at the special price 
of $5.00. A limited overrun of the color plate has been printed; 
single copies of this fine reproduction, suitable for framing, are 
available at $2.00 each. Orders may be sent to the Princeton 
University Library. 


“SAMUEL KIRTLAND’S ACCOMPT WITH THE CHRISTIAN WORLD” 


Samuel Kirkland (born Kirtland) of the Class of 1765 is one of 
the most interesting of Princeton’s colonial alumni. Fourth son 
among the eleven children of the Reverend Daniel Kirtland (Yale 
1720), an unsuccessful Connecticut minister, he was placed under 
the care of the Reverend Eleazer Wheelock at Moor’s Charity 
School at Lebanon to be trained as a missionary to the Indians. 
Wheelock, a New Light, sent him to Princeton, where his record 
was exceptional. Ten months before graduation he was sent on a 
mission to the Senecas, and while his classmates were perfecting 
themselves in Latin and Greek and Hebrew, he was living in the 
family of a sachem, learning the language of the tribe; the college 
gave him his degree in absentia. In 1766 he returned to Lebanon 
to be ordained, then went back to the Oneida country, where he 
established a mission which he carried on for forty years. He lived 
as an Indian, endured great poverty and hardship, established a 
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church, taught the natives industrious and abstemious habits, and 
gained their enduring affection and confidence. Because he was 
trusted by the Indians and by the colonial governments and Con- 
gress, his leadership was exercised in political affairs on many 
occasions, to prevent uprisings and to preserve neutrality. Late in 
life he was the founder of the Hamilton Oneida Academy, which 
after his death was chartered as Hamilton College. Samuel Kirk- 
land’s son, John Thornton Kirkland, who was born on the frontier 
and educated at Andover and Harvard, became a Unitarian min- 
ister in Boston, and from 1810 to 1828 was the polished and urbane 
and beloved president of Harvard College, where his administra- 
tion is still referred to as Harvard’s Augustan Age. 

Louis L. Tucker, a Fellow of the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture at Williamsburg, has found in the Wheelock 
papers in the Dartmouth College Archives a document of more 
than ordinary interest from Kirkland’s Princeton days. It is pub- 
lished here with the permission of the Trustees of Dartmouth 
College.—m. H. T. 


Samuel Kirtland’s Accompt with the Christian World 
Novem. 34. 1762 £ 
The Expences of my Journey from N England to N Jersey 1.18. 
7 
1 


~ 


Steward’s | For Board & Tuition three Quarters, £5.16.1—6.5.4—5.6.1 
Bill } Firewood, Writing paper & an Inkstand 198/3 
For cutting Wood 3/9—6 Chairs 238/—the Use of Maps 2/ 
Salmon’s Geography 158/74, his Gazetteer g/. a small Dictionary 2/10 
Books Tully’s & Ward’s Oratory 308/. Singing Book 15/ Logick 10/ 2. 3 
E Grammar 6/ 
Two Handkers. g/g. 1 do. 68/. 1 pr. Garters /64—Writing paper 2/4. 
Merchants 1 qut. Rum 1/4 “— 
Accompt { To 1 pr Stockings 78/. Tea 1/11. Sugar & several Necessaries 
for Tea 118/6 


DSW Dy 
ovc ann 


To Calicoe for 2 Summer Gowns 36/3 & 18/9. Thrd & Silk 10414 2.15.1014 
To 7 Yds Linnen a 38/54. for Shirts 23/11. Diaper for a Jacket 6/9 
Thread, Buttons &c 2/1 
i Pocket Expences 10/. Pipes & Tobacco 4/2. thrice curing 
for a filthy Disease call’d the Itch 7/11 > Ses 
For Washing 3/4 Yr. 30/. a pt Shoes 98/ tapping a pr. do. 4/. 
making 2 Gowns 6/ —— 


Mendg. my old blue Coat 4/9. Breeches 38/. making a Waistcoat 6s/. 
To ye Doctor—for pulling a Tooth 18/. Physick /g4. Bitters /84. bleeding /84. seins 


£36.13.3Y% 
The Expence of Innoculating for the small Pox, dieting &c. 5.14.6 


New Jersey Curry. £42. 7.9% 
Connecticut L.M. [Lawful Money] 33-18.214 
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Errors Excepted 
Princetown June 2gth 1763. 
NB. The ensuing Quarter won’t likely be more 
than £5. or £6. including all contingent Expences. 


Novr. 34.1762. Recevd. of the Revd. Mr. Wheelock of N. England £7.10/. 
Cont. Curry. 
May 12th. 1763. Recevd. of a certain Gentleman of Boston in N. E. a 
Johannes 
July goth. Reced, of sd, Revd Wheelock above mention’d by the 
Hand of Mr. P. V. B. Livingston of N York \ 


£18.18.— 
A true Copy 


REPRINTED FROM THE “CHRONICLE” 


Two articles from the Chronicle have recently been reprinted 
by the Oxford University Press. ‘““The King over the Water: Notes 
on the Novels of F. M. Hueffer,” by R. P. Blackmur (Vol. IX, 
No. g), is included in Mark Schorer’s collection of essays in criti- 
cism, Modern British Fiction, published in 1961. “On Rereading 
Barchester Towers,” by Robert H. Taylor ’30 (Vol. XV, No. 1), 
appears as the introduction to the new (1960) ‘““World’s Classics” 
edition of that novel. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


ESTHER FELT BENTLEY, Assistant Curator of Manuscripts in the 
Princeton University Library since 1957, died in Princeton on De- 
cember 8, 1961. 


CARL BELZ 59 is a graduate student in the Department of Art and 
Archaeology, Princeton University. 


ALEXANDER P. CLARK is Curator of Manuscripts in the Princeton 
University Library. 
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New & Notable 


THE PAPERS OF JULIAN STREET 


The acquisition by the Princeton University Library of a major 
portion of the papers of Julian Street, the gift of Mrs. Julian Street, 
was recorded but briefly in the Spring 1960 issue of the Chronicle. 
The Street Papers were noted, with mention of some of the better- 
known of Mr. Street’s correspondents, along with other significant 
additions to the manuscript collections since the summer of 1958. 
It is the purpose of the present note to describe the papers in 
somewhat more detail. 

Julian Street was born in Chicago in 1879 and spent some of 
his early years with an aunt whose scholarly tastes influenced him 
considerably, for he decided when still very young that he wanted 
to become a professional writer. For several years he attended 
Ridley College, a preparatory school in Canada, where his leaning 
toward writing was encouraged by a sympathetic English teacher. 
Julian Street’s ambition to engage in active journalism, even 
before finishing preparatory school, brought him to New York 
at the age of seventeen. There he found work as a reporter on the 
New York Mail and Express and his productive life as a journalist, 
a writer of short stories and essays, and as an author of travel books 
and novels had begun. 

Street’s experience as a newspaper reporter was followed by a 
partnership with a friend, Frank Finney, with whom he formed 
an advertising firm. He had by this time, however, begun writing 
for periodicals and his engagement in the advertising business was 
brief. His first book, a humorous recounting of a motor trip 
through Europe in 1905, with George C. Tyler and two com- 
panions, was called My Enemy the Motor (1908); it was repub- 
lished from McClure’s Magazine. The Need of Change, his second 
book, was published in 1909; it went into many printings, in the 
process wearing out three sets of plates, and did not go out of print 
until the spring of 1960. The earliest of Street’s popular books on 
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Julian Street 
By James Montgomery Flagg, 1914 


Presented by Mrs. Street to the Julian Street Library 
of Princeton University 
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food and wine and the first of his travel books were published 
in 1912 and 1913, Paris a la Carte and Welcome to Our City. These 
books were comprised of writings originally done for the periodi- 
cals Everybody's Magazine and Collier's. Other successful travel 
books followed; they were social history rather than mere guides. 
The larger cities of the United States were the subjects of Abroad 
at Home (1914) and American Adventures (1917); much of their 
material had originally been published in Collier's. 

In New York Julian Street had acquired a more than casual 
interest in the theater—he served as a drama critic—although 
The Country Cousin, which had a successful run on the stage in 
1917, was his one adventure in playwriting, and this was in collabo- 
ration with Booth Tarkington ’9g. In the 1920's fiction and articles 
dealing with the contemporary scene appeared in the big circula- 
tion magazines—Harper’s, The Saturday Evening Post, and The 
Red Book Magazine among others—and one more travel book 
followed. Collections of Street’s stories were published in After 
Thirty (1919), Cross-Sections (1923), and Mr. Bisbee’s Princess 
and Other Stories (1925). Mysterious Japan appeared in 1921. 
Rita Coventry, a novel, was published in 1922. With his first wife, 
Ada, Street wrote Tides, a novel published in 1926. 

Julian Street’s association with the Princeton community—now 
commemorated by the Julian Street Library in the recently erected 
undergraduate quadrangle—began in the early 1920's. He re- 
mained in Princeton for approximately ‘.iteen years, living first 
on Library Place and later on Stockton Street. Of his Princeton 
life he said: ‘‘. .. the thing that has interested me as an outsider... 
about watching college life is the little vision of a large life that 
a man has a chance to get in college, and that is the picture of life 
in miniature that he can get there, that is, his social life, his club, 
his artistic life, if he cares for that, his contact with the theater in 
his dramatic organization, his literary life, his opportunities to 
make contact with daily journalism and with humorous journalism 
and with literary publications. . . .” During the time of Street’s 
residence in Princeton his son, Julian Street, Jr., was graduated 
from the University in 1925. 

After 1926, the year of his first wife’s death, Julian Street con- 
tinued to write short stories; later, after two long sessions in 
Hollywood, he confined his writing to books and articles on food 
and wine. Where Paris Dines was published in 1929 and Wines in 
1933. In 1934 Street, with others, founded the New York branch 
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of the Wine and Food Society. In 1943 he began his contributions 
to Table Topics, the house organ of Bellows, New York wine mer- 
chants, which he continued until his death. The essays were re- 
printed in 1959, with additions by Marguerite Skibeness Street, 
Julian Street’s second wife, under the title Table Topics. 

Julian Street’s papers reflect the wide range of his interests as 
seen in his writing. The papers include manuscript and typed 
drafts of essays, articles, and other writings, with numerous rough 
notes, tear sheets, and offprints; notebooks, scrapbooks, and photo- 
graphs; extensive files of informational material relating to his 
writings, arranged by name of person or other subject; and a large 
correspondence file. 

An examination of but one bundle of the tear sheets gives some 
idea of the variety of magazines and papers for which Street wrote. 
Some of the tear sheets have been annotated by the author with 
suggestions for further possible rewriting and development. In 
addition to the better-known magazines already mentioned, these 
too published Julian Street: Ainslee’s, The American Magazine, 
The American Traveler, The Atlantic Monthly, The Century 
Magazine, College Humor, The Delineator, The Editor, Harper's 
Bazaar, Ladies’ Home Journal, The Outlook, and Scribner’s 
Magazine. 

Julian Street’s extensive files of informational material relating 
to his writings contain an assortment of clippings, miscellaneous 
notes and jottings, printed programs and pamphlets and other 
souvenirs, and correspondence. There are files on such subjects as 
art, railroads, automobiles, on the various American and foreign 
cities about which Street wrote, files of notes and documents con- 
cerning his clubs, on journalists and other writers that he knew, 
and on men in politics and public life. 

A selected but still sizeable correspondence includes letters of 
more than one hundred persons dating from the early years of 
the century to 1947, the year of Street’s death. Among them are 
such writers as George Ade, Theodore Dreiser, Ellen Glasgow, 
Sinclair Lewis, E. A. Robinson, and Robert E. Sherwood. The 
theater and screen are represented by letters of Charlie Chaplin, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., William Gillette, Walter Hampden, George 
S. Kaufman, Alfred Lunt, Channing Pollock, and Otis Skinner. 
Other letters written to Julian Street represent such diverse per- 
sonages as A. P. Herbert, Herbert Hoover, Walter Lippmann, 
Theodore and Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mark Sullivan, Ida M. 
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Tarbell, Gene Tunney, Leonard Wood, and Alexander Woollcott. 
Among the larger files of correspondence are those of Street’s close 
personal friend Brigadier General Francis Cutler Marshall, com- 
mander, during the first World War, of the Second Brigade, First 
Division. The letters are, in the main, significant and interesting. 
Numerous of them are highly personal in nature. 

In addition to the papers, Mrs. Street has also presented more 
than two hundred volumes from Julian Street’s library, including 
the author’s own copies of many of his books. Among these is 
Wines; Their Selection, Care and Service (1933), which is heavily 
annotated by Street and contains five letters from Booth Tarking- 
ton relating to the material in the book. Pasted into the volume 
is the cablegram of June 17, 1935, informing Street of his having 
been made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor for his writings on 
French wines and gastronomy. Other volumes of Street’s marked 
“For correction” or otherwise marked for revision or for public 
readings accompany the papers: Abroad at Home; After Thirty; 
Cross-Sections; Where Paris Dines; Sunbeams, Inc. (1920), a story 
about a reporter; Mr. Bisbee’s Princess and Other Stories, with 
much rewriting; The Need of Change (1934), the twenty-fifth 
anniversary edition, with illustrations by Whitney Darrow, Jr. ’31, 
of Street’s story of an American couple visiting England. There is 
also a specially bound copy of the original edition of The Need 
of Change inscribed, in 1930, ‘““For Margot” (Marguerite Skibeness 
Street) with a group of letters concerning the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary edition of the book, letters of such diverse admirers of the 
story as William Lyon Phelps; E. H. Dodd, of Dodd, Mead and 
Company; Marc Connelly; W. C. Fields; Ellis Parker Butler; 
Irvin S. Cobb; André Maurois; and the illustrator James Mont- 
gomery Flagg. 

One more souvenir of Street’s many personal and literary friend- 
ships is represented by the copy (printed but not published) of 
The Ohio Lady (1916), the play Street wrote with Booth Tarking- 
ton and which was produced at the Gaiety Theatre in New York 
as The Country Cousin. Some letters of Tarkington to Street about 
the play, advertising matter, and related papers accompany the 
rare printed edition. 

Among the other volumes from Street’s library are many presen- 
tation copies, including books by Thomas Beer, Princess Bibesco, 
T. M. Cleland, Clarence Darrow, F. Scott Fitzgerald ’17 (the Lon- 
don edition of The Great Gatsby [1926], inscribed “Julian Street 
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from the author, with admiration,” and with a letter of Fitzgerald's 
tipped in), Hermann Hagedorn, Henry Arthur Jones, Compton 
Mackenzie, Brander Matthews, André Maurois, Alfred Noyes, 
Michael Pupin, John Reed, Mark Sullivan, Ida M. Tarbell, and 
others. Of particular interest is a copy of Albert Bigelow Paine’s 
Mark Twain (1912) which was extra-illustrated by Street with 
letters of Mark Twain, Howells, and Paine, and much other 
material. ALEXANDER P. CLARK 


MANUSCRIPT ADDITIONS TO THE PARRISH COLLECTION 


During the past fifteen months or so the Library has added more 
than seven hundred manuscript items to the Morris L. Parrish 
Collection of Victorian Novelists. These additions have been made 
possible mainly by Mr. and Mrs. Donald F. Hyde (the most recent 
of whose donations was given in memory of the late Mrs. Henry L. 
Barton), Christian A. Zabriskie, Bernard Kilgore, Christy Payne 
’95, Daniel Maggin, Mrs. Washington Dodge, and the Friends of 
the Princeton Library, and by the Robert K. Root Fund. The 
office book of Household Words (1850-59), the weekly edited by 
Charles Dickens, was acquired through the liberality of Mr. 
Zabriskie and Mr. Maggin. Seventy letters of William Harrison 
Ainsworth, forty of “Ouida,” fifty-four of Thomas Hughes, and 
twenty-two of Charles Lever were purchased on the Root and 
Acquisitions Committee Funds. Forty-seven letters of Wilkie 
Collins were acquired, mainly on the Hyde Fund. Eighteen of the 
Collins letters are addressed to his physician, Francis Carr Beard, 
and one of them must have been the last letter written by Collins. 
The Hyde Fund also enabled the Library to acquire sixty-four 
drawings by George H. Thomas for the illustrations of Collins’ 
novel Armadale (1866). The Acquisitions Committee Fund and 
a donation from Mrs. Washington Dodge made possible the pur- 
chase of thirty-two letters of Charles Kingsley. More than 110 
letters of Bulwer-Lytton were purchased on the Zabriskie Fund. 
Some 130 large notecards containing data extracted by Charles 
Reade from his notebooks for use in the writing of his novels were 
acquired through the generosity of Mr. Kilgore, Mr. Payne, and 
the Friends of the Library. Eighteen letters of Reade were pur- 
chased on the Hyde and Acquisitions Committee Funds, seventeen 
of Frances M. Trollope on the Zabriskie and Hyde Funds, and 
nineteen of Charlotte M. Yonge on the Root, Hyde, and Acquisi- 
tions Committee Funds. Smaller additions of manuscript material 
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were made as well to virtually all the other author sections of the 
Parrish Collection. 


LETTERS TO THEODORE SPICER-SIMSON 


A collection of more than fifty letters addressed to the English 
sculptor and medalist, Theodore Spicer-Simson (1871-1959) was 
purchased in September, in significant part with the help of 
Robert H. Taylor ’30. The letters, with a few exceptions, are those 
the artist received in 1922, 1923, and 1924, while he was preparing 
the series of portrait medallions reproduced in Men of Letters of ° 
the British Isles, a limited-edition volume published by William 
Edwin Rudge, New York, 1924, with critical essays by Stuart P. 
Sherman and a preface by George F. Hill, one-time Keeper of 
Coins and Medals in the British Museum. 

A sculptor of wide reputation, Theodore Spicer-Simson turned 
to medallic portraiture in 1903 and, although he designed other 
medals and plaques and occasionally worked in stone afterwards, 
from this time on he concentrated on portrait medallions, pro- 
ducing more than three hundred. Nearly all his portrait medals 
were done from life and show profiles. Among those who sat for 
Spicer-Simson were men and women of such diverse walks of 
life as George Frederick Watts, R. A.; King Albert and Queen 
Elizabeth of the Belgians; George Pierce Baker; Wilbur Wright; 
Elinor Wylie; H. L. Mencken; Rudolph Wurlitzer; Henry Ford; 
and Presidents Taft and Franklin D. Roosevelt, not to mention 
the English literary figures referred to in this note. 

Among connoisseurs the portrait medallions of Theodore Spicer- 
Simson are highly regarded for their qualities as true portraiture. 
It is held that he, more than any other modern artist in this 
medium, was able to suggest, in the small space afforded by a 
medal that could easily be held in the hand, the essential character 
of his subject. 

Working in plasticine, wax, or clay, the sculptor made his orig- 
inal portrait, adding to this only the name of the subject, in 
letters of carefully-chosen design, and, occasionally, a symbol, such 
as the ship which accompanies the bronze portrait of John Mase- 
field. A trial casting was then made in clay or plaster and, lastly, 
a casting was made, in bronze. Several of the medallions were 
struck, rather than cast. 

A few of the letters addressed to Spicer-Simson by the subjects 
of his portraits are brief and limited to a polite expression of 
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pleasure upon receipt of a medal. Numerous others express a 
sincere admiration of the artist and discriminating appreciation 
of his work. The sentiments of many of the artist’s subjects as well 
as professional critics of medallic art may be summarized in a 
sentence from a letter of the novelist J. D. Beresford: “Very many 
thanks for the bronze which arrived safely last night. We all think 
it admirable from every point of view, that is to say in design, 
as a piece of execution and as a likeness. After all, if you can com- 
bine all these excellencies in a work of art, no one can ask more.” 
Mrs. G. K. Chesterton, writing for herself and for her husband, 
refers to the Spicer-Simson medal as “the best likeness we possess.” 
Charles M. Doughty adjudged his portrait “‘signally good,’”’ and 
Mrs. Doughty vigorously expressed her opinion that it was a de- 
cided improvement over the work of another artist, the “horrid 
thing’ at the National Portrait Gallery. Other appreciative ac- 
knowledgments were received from Robert Bridges, John Gals- 
worthy, Mrs. Thomas Hardy (writing the acknowledgment for 
her husband), Ralph Hodgson, Sir Henry Newbolt, and Shaw. If 
there was a “qualified” criticism of one of the medals it was 
William Butler Yeats’s mild comment that although he thought 
his portrait “an excellent likeness, and vivid,” he did not think 
it as beautiful as the sculptor’s medallion of Lady Gregory. 
Arrangements for sittings, the matter of costs, the number of 
medals to be cast are the further topics of the letters. Several 
subjects expressed interest in the projected publication of Men of 
Letters and gave their written consent to have their medallic 
portraits reproduced in it. Robert Bridges expressed fascination 
with the molds which Spicer-Simson had given him, commenting 
on “a strange magic about an intaglio that appears as a relief.” 
Thomas Hardy himself invited Spicer-Simson to his home on June 
20, 1921, to do a medallion of him but regretted that they were 
“in the midst of household changes” and could not put him up 
for the night, suggesting the Antelope and other inns, where the 
sculptor could stay more comfortably, in Dorchester. George 
Bernard Shaw formally commissioned a portrait medallion of his 
wife, to cost two hundred pounds, stipulating that not more than 
five casts be made. Several authors wrote as personal friends of 
the sculptor and their letters hold matter of general interest quite 
apart from their concern with the portrait medallions. In two 
rather lengthy letters of “A. E.” are to be found literary, political, 
and personal references. The two James Joyce letters are of diverse 
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and significant content. There are references in numerous of the 
letters to mutual friends, many of them literary figures of note. 
There are many references to books. 

In addition to letters of the writers mentioned above, the col- 
lection contains from one to four letters of the following writers 
who sat for portraits in bronze: Arnold Bennett, Laurence Binyon, 
Padraic Colum, William H. Davies, Waiter de la Mare, John 
Drinkwater, Lord Dunsany, St. John Ervine, A. E. Housman, 
Laurence Housman, W. H. Hudson, Douglas Hyde, John Mase- 
field, Hugh Walpole, and H. G. Wells. Joseph Conrad's acknowl- 
edgment of his portrait was written by a secretary, and George 
Meredith’s by his daughter. With the present collection of letters 
come five original pen-and-ink sketches by Theodore Spicer- 
Simson, sketches of Joseph Conrad, John Galsworthy, Thomas 
Hardy, H. G. Wells, and George Bernard Shaw. The first three 
are signed by the artist. There are, in addition, six small cartoons 
drawn by James Stephens preserved with his two letters. 

Three representative examples of the work of Theodore Spicer- 
Simson are to be found at Princeton. The Charles Ira Young ’83 
Medal, awarded for research in electrical engineering, was de- 
signed by this artist. An enlargement of the obverse, bearing the 
portrait of Mr. Young, forms part of a plaque in the entrance to 
the engineering building; the plaque was presented by friends and 
classmates of Charles Ira Young in 1915. The Library has, as the 
gift of Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’o6, a plaster cast of the palm of the 
right hand of Woodrow Wilson ‘79, by Spicer-Simson, and a proof 
casting, in plaster, of the portrait medallion of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, the gift of the estate of Ridgely Torrence '97.—a. P. c. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS'S BOOKS 


For some years Princeton University has possessed a small group 
of books which had belonged to Jonathan Edwards, the American 
theologian and philosopher who served as Princeton’s third presi- 
dent for a tragically brief period of five weeks, from February 16 
to March 22, 1758. A description of these books, fifteen in all, was 
published in the Winter 1954 issue of the Chronicle as part of a 
survey of Edwards materials in the Library. Recently the Library 
has had the good fortune to be able to purchase (on the Lathrop 


1 Howard C. Rice, Jr., “Jonathan Edwards at Princeton; With a Survey of Edwards 
Materials in the Princeton University Library,” The Princeton University Library 
Chronicle, XV, No. 2 (Winter, 1954), 69-89, illus. 
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Colgate Harper Fund) two additional volumes from the library 
of Jonathan Edwards. 

The first is Samuel Davies, A Sermon On Man’s Primitive State; 
and the first Covenant, Philadelphia, William Bradford, 1748. 
This is an item of double interest to Princeton, for the author of 
this sermon ‘Delivered before the Reverend Presbytery of New- 
Castle, April 13th 1748” succeeded Edwards as president of the 
College. Inscribed at the head of the half title is the following: 
“[.... | the Rev? Mr Jonathan Edwards”; and, in another hand: 
“(th]is & 5 other Pamphlets enclosed with it from His Sincere 
Friend & humble Servant James Davenport.” Davenport, a de- 
scendant of the Puritan divine John Davenport, was a graduate 
of Yale. A fanatical and erratic disciple of George Whitefield, his 
checkered career as a clergyman came to an end in Hopewell, New 
Jersey, where he served as pastor from 1753 until his death in 1757 
at the age of forty. He was awarded an honorary master’s degree by 


_ Princeton in 1749, and his son John was graduated from the 


College in 1769. 

The second Edwards book acquired by the Library is Alexander 
Moncrieff, England’s Alarm; Which is also directed to Scotland 
and Ireland: In several Discourses. Which contain a Warning 
Against the Great Wickedness of these Lands, And of the Deso- 
lating Judgments Approaching upon them. To which are added, 
Some Papers relative to the Subject, Second Edition, Glasgow, 
J. Bryce and D. Paterson, 1757. Inscribed at the head of the title- 
page, in Edwards’ hand, is: “Jonathan Edwards’s Book. 1757.” 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


Volume XXXIII, Number 1 
Autumn 1961 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


The summary of financial transactions on the Operating 
Account for the year 1960-61: 


CREDITS 


Free balance July 1, 1960 $ 2,641.45 
Dues for 1960-61 12,436.50 
Dues for 1961-62 8,944.50 
Subscriptions to Chronicle, Vol. XXII 615.80 
Subscriptions to Chronicle, Vol. XXIII 51.60 
Reserved for printing of Chronicle, Vol. XXI, 

Nos. 3 and 4 2,629.38 
Miscellaneous numbers of Chronicle 291.19 
Reserved for cost of compiling and printing 

index to Chronicle 500.00 
Friends dinner, May 5, 1961 942.00 
Contribution 10.00 


$29,062.42 
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DEBITS 


Printing of Chronicle, Vol. XXI, Nos. 3 and 4 — $3,486.79 
Printing of Chronicle, Vol. XXII, Nos. 1 and 2 2,546.09 
Postage and printing 898.23 
Needs Committee 194-75 
Clerical help 35-00 
Membership drive expenses 688.59 
Undergraduate book collecting contest prizes 50.00 
Transfers to Book Fund 3,000.00 
Reserved for Friends dinner, May 5, 1961 942-00 
Advance subscriptions to Chronicle, Vol. XXIII 51.60 
Advance dues for 1961-62 to be expended that 

year 8,944.50 
Reserved for printing of Chronicle, Vol. XXII, 

Nos. 3 and 4 3553-91 
Reserved for cost of compiling and printing 

index to Chronicle 1,000.00 


Free balance June 30, 1961 


$25,391.46 


$ 3,670.96 


Contributions to the Friends Book Fund during the year 1960- 


61 totaled $8,460.17 and to “Needs” $4,509.85. 


PUBLICATION FUND 


Balance July 1, 1960 $4,630.94 
Received from sales 206.63 


Mailing expenses 22.05, 


Balance June go, 1961 $4,815.52 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Since the report in the preceding issue of the Chronicle con- 
tributions totaling $1,370.00 have been received from Friends. 
In memory of his son Jeremiah Thomas Finch, Jeremiah S. Finch 
has established a fund for the purchase of books in English litera- 
ture. Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’o6 has enabled the Library to 
acquire an important autograph letter from Woodrow Wilson ’79 
to Professor Owen W. Richardson of Princeton, written in Edin- 
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burgh, July 8, 1908. Mrs. John Van Antwerp MacMurray has 
contributed toward the endowment of a fund in memory of her 
husband, John Van Antwerp MacMurray ’og, for the purchase of 
books relating to China and the Far East. 


GIFTS 


Mrs. Malvern B. Clopton has presented a copy of Andrey 
Avinoff, Portraits of Orchids, New York, 1960. The Rev. Edwin S. 
Ford ’13 has given a pair of silver sugar tongs made by the Ameri- 
can silversmith Daniel Van Voorhis. A group of documents from 
the papers of the late John Van Antwerp MacMurray ‘og, with a 
selection of books and other material from his library, has been 
received from Mrs. MacMurray. Fifty-one letters addressed mainly 
to Booth Tarkington ’93, and concerning his unfinished autobiog- 
raphy “As I Seem to Me,” published in The Saturday Evening 
Post in 1941, have been added to the Tarkington Papers by Mrs. 
Tarkington. 

Gifts have been received also from the following Friends: Alfred 
Hoyt Bill, Nelson R. Burr ’27, Rudolf A. Clemen, Mulford A. 
Colebrook ’26, George R. Cook, III Allison Delarue 
Bayard Dodge ’og, Richard Gimbel, Mrs. John L. Kuser, Jr., David 
Jackson McWilliams, James B. Meriwether, Mrs. Irving W. Mer- 
shon, Howard S. Mott, Miss Winifred A. Myers, William A. B. 


Paul ’18, Howard F. Peckworth ’26, Louis E. Reik ’33, Bertram 
Rota, Henry L. Savage ‘15, Nicholas B. Wainwright '36, and 
Philip E. Wheelwright ’21. 
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FRIENDS OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


The Friends of the Princeton Library, founded in 19g0, is an association of 
bibliophiles and scholars interested in book collecting and the graphic arts 
and in increasing and making better known the resources of the Princeton 
University Library. It has secured gifts and bequests and has provided funds 
for the purchase of rare books, manuscripts, and other material which could 
not otherwise have been acquired by the Library. 

Membership is open to anyone sc-bscribing annually seven dollars and fifty 
cents or more. Checks payable to Princeton University sheatd be addressed 
to the Treasurer. 

Members receive The Princeton Universit; Library Chronicle and publica- 
tions issued by the Friends, and are invited to participate in meetings and 
to attend special lectures and exhibitions. 


The Council 


Roszrt H. Taytor, Chairman 
311 Lake Drive, PRInceTON, NEW JERSEY 


S. Dix, Vice-Chairman Epwarp NAUMBURG, JR., Vice-Chairman 
Tuorp, Vice-Chairman 


LAWRENCE Treasurer Howarp C. Rice, Jr., Secretary 
Princcron UNIvERSITy Lisrary, Princeron, NEW JERSEY 


1959-1962 1960-1963 1961-1964 
FREDERICK B. ADAMS, JR. Maurice E. Comnpreau C. WALLER BARRETT 
ELMER ADLER W. FRANK CRAVEN Joun R. B, Brett-Smrra 
PAUL BEDFORD Henry E. GerstLey EDWARD M. CRANE 
NATHANIEL KURT Arruur C, HoLpEN SINCLAIR HAMILTON 
CHARLES E. FEINBERG Wanrinc JONES RicHarD M. Huser 
Cart Orro KIgENBUSCH BERNARD KILGORE Donat F. HYDE 
Victor LANGE MARION J. Levy, Jr. Ernest C, SAVAGE 
EDWARD NAUMBURG, Ja. JOHN R. MARTIN LAWRANCE THOMPSON 
ERWIN PANOFSKY ALBERT J. ParreNo WILLARD THORP 
KENNETH H. ROCKEY H. ScHEme James THORPE 
Rosert H. ‘TAYLOR CurisTIAN A. D. 


Executive and Finance Committee 


Roserr H. Taytor, Chairman 
§, Dix M Howarp C. Rice, Jr. 
SINCLAR HAMILTON KENNETH H. Rockey 
LAWRENCE HEYL Epwarp NAUMBURG, JR. THore 


Chairmen of Other Committees 


Neeps: S. Dx 
MemBeERsHIP: RicHARD M. HuBER 
NumisMAtics: Louts C. West 
PRINCETONIANA: M. THOMAS 
PUBLICATIONS: CHARLES RYSKAMP 
PuRCHASES AND AcgoursiTions: DonaLtp F. Hype 
Chairmen will welcome inquiries and suggestions 


The Princeton University Library Chronicle 
Published four times a year: Autumn, Winter, Spring, Summer 
Subscription: Four dollars a year 
Single numbers: One dollar and twenty-five cents 
Orders and remittances may be seii co Princeton University Library 
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